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ORIGINAL TALE: 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
MELINDA ANSON. 

Shortly after the period of the American revo. 
lution, there resided in one of the beautiful 
villages on the Hudson a worthy and industrious 
citizen, who had accumulated a large fortune by 
perseverence and attentiun to business. I know 
not under what particular star he was ushered 
into the world, but certainly it was a fortunate 
one that ruled his destiny. 

Mr. Anson was a descendant of the famons 
Deiderick Knickerbocker, and as such prescrv- 
ed in his family the manners and customs of the 
‘Faderland ? the language he held witlreligious 
veneration, esteeming it too sacred to permit any 
innovations to be introduced, or improvements to 
be made in the pronunciation of the words. His 
antipathies and prejudices were deep-rooted in 
his soul, they were founded in pature: an insult 
or an injury he would never fergive—revenge 
and retaliation were the boasted principles of his 
bosom, for time never softened the harshness of 
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his feelings. An aristocrat in feeling, he cared 
for none; and if his own schemes and wishes 
were accomplished, he cared not ifthe multitude 
waned back to the times of barbarism, or the 
world returned to its primeval chaos. The bles- 
sings of education, however, had never spread. 
their refining and genial influences over him ; 
and therefore the rough asperities of his nature 
never had any levejling principles applied to 
them. 

He cherished an inveterate hatred against all 
(except those of his own mation) who were so 
unfortunate as not to be born in this happy coun. 
try, but more particularly against the sons of 
Erin; toward whom his vengeance slumbered 
not nor his persecutions ceased this side of the 
' grave. But his indomitable hatred toward the 
‘exiles of Erin’ may be palliated, when it is 
known that one of his daughters bestowed her 
heart and hand upon one of them in opposition 
to his will: in his view this was an insult to his 
dignity, and a plague-spot upon the pride of his 
family, which his proud spirit could never brook. 
*Tis no wonder, then, that the very atmosphere 
in which one of them breathed was poisonous 
to him. But [ need not particularize all the 
excentricitics and peculiarities which distin- 
guished him from the community in which he 
lived: suffice it, he carried in his family the 
same principles which governed his conduct 
elsewhere ; he ruled there with a despotic sway, 
for none dared oppose his will. ‘Lord of the 
ascendant.’ But I have digressed, and intend 
now to confine myself to my story. 

Mr. Anson was blessed with one daughter 
out of a numerous offspring, who was in every 
respect the very antipodes of her father. She 
was kind, condescending, and humane; with a 
pleasing countenance, and a form most divinely 
fair; possessed of a mind whose conceptions 
were of the finest mould, and judgment and dis. 
cretion far superior to her years and opportunities. 
These marked the rising sun of her who won 
the esteem and affection of all who knew her. 

In the same neighborhood lived a young man 
by the name of Charles Wilton, who had known 
Me.inpa—for that was her name—from a 
child. Charles was a constant visiter at the | 














regarded as if he had been one of the family. 
There never liappened ‘an assembly, er party of 
pleasure, but that Charles and Melinda were 
parties. He was of an ardent temperament, a 
mind formed to admire the beautiful and the 
good; and in the growing virtues of Melinda 
Anson he saw shadowed forth the developments 
and imagery of once on whom he could lavish 
the virgin affections of his heart. In her he 
saw all that his poetic fancy could picture of 
this world’s perfection ; and he felt assured that 
this feeling was reciprocated. Melinda loved 
him with all the enthusiasm and ardor of her 
soul; # was her first, her onl, Jove. But alas! 
Charles was poor; and he was well aware that 
the pride of him who could boast.of the famous 
Deiderick Knickerbocker in his ancestral line, 
would not permit him to consent to have the 
escutcheon of his family tarnished by a name 
which could bring with it nothing but talents : 
for Mr. Anson regarded riches as superior to 
the most brilliant talents or the most exalted 
genius, 

While Charles Wilton was meditating upon 
his unfortunate attachment toward the beautiful 
Melinda, Mr. Anson was forming a scheme and 
maturing a plan, the consummation of which he 
did not doubt his daughter would acquiesce in. 
But Melinda’s feelings were already too firmly 
engaged; and although she considered it her 
duty to obey his wishes so faras consistent with 
her own happiness, yet when she saw that he 
would have her barter her affections for money, 
for sordid avarice, that noble independence of 
mind which had ever characterized her conduct 
was shown, by scornfully rejecting the suit he 
proposed: and Melinda Anson secretly resolved 
never to forsake Charles Wilton—never to sce 
him immolated upoy the eltar of her father’s 
unholy ambition. 

A young.man by the name of James Vernon 
also resided in the same neighborhood. He was 
respectably connected, and his family in com. 
fortable circumstances, though not wealthy. 
James had had excellent opportunities for ad- 
vancement in life, but he did not improve them ; 
the proverb ‘that many who can do won't do’ 
was quite applicable to him, for he was more 
fond of the tavern and the gambling board than 
of the academy: and when he arrived at that 
age when most young men who early possessed 
the facilities of education are prepared to enter 
upon the active dutics of life, he was found so 
illiterate as to be almost destitute of the rudi- 
ments of a common education—and scarcely 
able to write his own name. The very acme of 
his ambition was attained when he was among 
his assuciates of the ‘ pit of inebyiation,’ for he 
was a bright star among a galaxy of worthlcss 
fellows who congregated at the village tavern, 
and whose midnight orgies disturbed not a little 
the peace and quietness of the inhabitants. 
Such was the character of James Vernon, whose 
suit Melinda Anson was continually importuned 
to accept of by her father. 

Though James Vernon’s present peeuniary 
circumstances eould illy afford to indulge him in 
habits of dissipation and prodigaliy, yet he look- 
ed forward to a time when he would probably 
come in possession of considerable property from 
an old bachelor uncle, who had inherited all his 
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father’s estate by the old English law of primo. 
genitare, The distant prospect of wealth was 
productive of more injury to James than good, 


‘He did not consider that there was a Possibility 


of its never coming in his possession ; and if ho 
did, that it might be so guarded that he could 
use only the proceeds: but he expected to be at 
liberty to waste it in whatever manner his de. 
praved inclinations might lead him to, 

The anticipation that young Vernon wonld 
at some future day come in possession of a con. 
siderable amount of property, served as an 
‘ignis fatuus’ to Mr. Anson. He already in 
imagination saw James Vernon possessed of an 
estate which had for ages been accumulating 
in one branch of the family, and surrounded with 
all the pomp and pageantry which some persons 
of wealth are accustomed to make. Mr. Anson 
endeavored to persuade his daughter to accept 
of James by every means in his power ; and 
though Melidna had flatly refused, yet he hoped 
that time would alter her feelings toward him; 
or at any rate, that she would finally be induced 
to accept of his hand, and thus become a 
participator in his wealth. 

One evening after Charles Wilton had taken 
leave somewhat later than usual, the truth burst 
upon the mind of Mr. Anson like a thun lerbolt 
that a warmer feeling than friendship existed 
between Charles and Melinda. Though Mr. 
Wilton was a frequent visiter at the mansion of 
Mr. Anson, yet he never dreamed that ‘ poor 
Charles Wilton,’ as he was pleased to term him, 
would dare to aspire after the heart and hand of 
Melinda, so far above him in birth and fortune, 
or ask for anything save the civilities and friend- 
ship of his family. When therefore the suspi- 
cion entered his mind, it was like the withering 
sirocco to his hopes. He then saw how short. 
sighted he had been, in not perceiving in the 
reception, the respect and partiality she gave 
him, something more deep in fecling than mere 
friendship. When Mr. Anson recovered from 
the consternation in which this sudden convic- 
tion that his daughter preferred Charles Wilton 
to James Vernon had thrown him, he resolved 
to ascertain from her the opinion she entertained 
for Charles; and accordingly bent his steps to- 
ward the parlor, He found Melinda sitting vpon 
the sofa, pale and dejected, for Charles had beea 
expressing his fears of her father’s disapproba- 
tion. He inquired if she considered Charles 
Wilton her equal ? 

The sudden crimson of Melinda's cheek told in 
language too p!ain to be misunderstood, and after 
a sort pause she said she had always considered 
him so. 

‘What! said Mr. Anson, his coustenance ¢X- 
pressive of rage and his voice trembling with 
anger, ‘is poor Charles Wilton the equal of my 
daughter, who is rich? 

‘I have never considered it a crime to be pots’ 
mildly but firmly answered Melinda, ‘especially 
when it arisé8 from something over which we 
have no control. Recollect, dear father, that 
Charles always was poor; he never had 4 for. 
tune as some have, and then by Habits of diss’ 
pation and imprudent conduct spent that fortune, 
aud thus reduced himself to poverty. No, he 
was born to no inheritance; but he has talents, 
and is industrious.’ 

‘But he is poor,’ said Mr. Anson. 
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‘T dy not despise him for his poverty any more 
than I would Jove him for his riches alone, if he 
had them,’ said Melinda. 

‘But,’ said her father, ‘even supposing Charles 
was rich, still his rank is not equal to yours. He 
can point to no iHustrious anccstors to give cclat 
and dignity to his name. He is nothing but poor 
Charles Wilton?” 

‘But,’ said Melinda, ‘I have never considered 
riches essential to happiness; I do not believe 
there is much alliance between them. You are 
wealthy, yet I have often heard you say that 
your tenants were happier than you. Charles, 
tis true, has no distinguished anccstors of whom 
to boast, but he is respected by the wise and 
good : intcllig2nee and virtue will gain honor 
in any station in life; and though Charles is 
low, yet I would be proud to cxalthim. But the 
person you have sclected I can never think of as 
my husband. I loathe him, and can never force 
my soul to love such a senseless object as he is. 
Though I would obey you in all things, yet, 
dear father, command me not to think of hinr 
asthe one on whom I must lavish the affections 
of my heart! You will not, if you value my 
My feclings*rcovolt,—it would be 
violence done to my nature. Advise me not to 
barter my affections for gold. Would you see 
your child living in rank and splendor merely 
to gratify your pride, while in her heart the se. 
cret poison was corroding its life-springs? Could 
you, dear father, tear from my bosom the image 
which it has always cherished, and deprive mc 
of the society of him who alone.can render me 
happy ?. With Charles Wilton I shall be happy ; 
areciprocity of feeling joirs our souls in union. 
His presence can illumine the dark hovel or the 
dismal garret ; and in the vicissitudes, the chang. 
ing scenes of this world, I can cheer and solace 
him in his progress through life. His steps will 
lead up the rugged path of fame, and the time 
is not far distant when he will stand pre.cminent 
among men.’ 

More eloquently than I have attempted to 
portray did the artless girl plead for the person 
she most loved. T’he rough heart of the old 
man was softened by the entreaties of his child. 
His heart smote him for having placed his affec- 
tions so much upon the grosser things of carth, 
to the neglect of those higher and nobler feelings 
which the Creator has bestowed upon us to ele- 
vate us in the scale of being, and the cultivation 
of which can alone constitute true happiness. 
And that heart of ddamant, as it were, which 
had scarcely ever before throbbed in unison 
even with the wife of his bosom now almost 
miraculously burst its golden prison, and his 
countenance beamed with benevolence and 
affection. The pure girl, by her eloquent in. 
treaties, and the high tone of moral character 
she exhibited, enlightened the heart of her fa- 
ther, and he saw what would most enhance 
the happiness of his child; and, subduing his 
avaricious propensities, he wisely ceased his 


©pposition, aud bade her marry Cuaries Wit- 
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happiness. 


Years have rolled away since Mr. Anson gave 
his Consent fur the union of Charles and Melinda. 
fuey were, soon after the conversation above 
related, joined in wedlock ; and enjoy all the 
happiness Which might be anticipated of two 
uch noble beings, seemingly fitted by nature 


for each other. And the ‘star of empire’ which 
westward took its way found them following in 
its train, and they finally loc®ted in one of the 
great and growing states in the west, where 
Charles Wilton now enjoys onc of the highest 
offices im the gift of its people. 

The history of James Vernon is short; and 
his example a warning beacon to others. Dissi- 
pation soon engendered: the sceds of a» mortal 
disease, which terminated his carcer of folly 
and wickedness. And ere his sun had attained 
its meridian, or the flush of youth departed, he 
found a drunkard’s grave,—his name dishonor- 
ed, and covered with obloquy and reproach. 

Lx Grange, November, 1839. B. F. D. 
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FILIAL WORTH REWARDED. 


‘My tale is simple and of humble birth, 
A tribute of respect to real worth.” 








*You ate too parsimonious, Henry,” said Mr. 
D to one of hisclerks,as they were to. 
gether in the counting house one morning—‘gire 
me leave -to say you do not dress sufficiently 
genteel to appear as a clerk in a fashionable 
store.” 

Henry’s face was suffused with a decp blush, 
and a tear trembled on his manly cheek. 





provide more gentee]’ habiliments,” continued 
Mr. D. “I would increase it.” 


proud independence of feeling which poverty 
had not been able to divest him of. 
ployer noticed the agitation, and i:mmediately 
changed the subject. 

Mr, D. was a man of immense w and 
ample benevolence, he was a widowerand had 
but one child, a daughter, who was the pride of 
his declining years. Shc was not as beautiful 
asan angel, oras perfect as Venus; but the 
goodness, the innocence, the intelligence of her 
mind shone in her countenance, and you had 
but to become acquainted with her, to adinire 
and Jove her. Such was Caroline Delancy, 
when Henry became an inmate of her father’s 
abede. 

No wonder then that lhe soon loved her with 
that deep and-ardent affection—and reader, had 
you known him you would not have wondered 
that that love was returned, for their souls were 
congenial—they were cast in Virtue’s mould— 
and although their tongues never gave utterance 
to what they felt, yet the language of their eyes 
told to plainly to be mistaken. Honry was the 
very soul of honor, and although he perceived 
that he was not indifferent to Caroline, still he 
felt that he must conquer at once the passion 
that glowed in his bosom. ‘I must not endeav- 
or to win her young and ariless heart,’ thought 
ae. ‘Iam pennyless, and cannot cxpect that 
her fatber would ever conscnt to her union—he 
has ever treated me with kindness and I will not 
be ungrateful.” Thus he reasoned, and thus 
heroically endeavored to subdve, what he con. 
sidered an ill-fated passion. Careline had many 





| suitors ; and some who were fully worthy of 


her, but refused all their overtures with a gentle 
yet decisive firmness. Her father wondered st 
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tions. 





He wes in the decline of life, and wished to 


““My salary is sufficient, amply svfficient, sir,’ |, 


replied Henry, in a voice choaked with that| ®%d riding through a beautiful village, he alight. 
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see her happily settled before he quit the stage of 
existence. It was not long ere he suspected that 
young Henry was the cause of her indifference 
to others; the evident pleasure she took in hear 
ing him praised, the blush that overspread her 
cheek when even their eyes met, all served to 
convince the old gentleman, who had not forgot- 
ten that he was once young himself, they took 
more than a common interest in each other’s 
welfare. 

Thus satisficd, he forebore making any re. 
marks upon the subject, but was not as displeas- 
ed atthe supposition as the pennyless Henry 
woyld have imagined. 

Henry had now been abouta year in his em. 
ploy. Mr. Delancy knew nothing of his family, 
but his strict integrity, his ureproachable mor. 
als, his pleasing manners, all conspired to make 
hin esteem him highly. He was proud of Henry, 
and wished him to appear in dress as well as 
manners, as respectable as any one, He had 
often wondered at the scantiness of his wardrobe, 
for although he dressed with the most scrupu- 


lous regard to neatness, his clothes were almost 


threadbare. Mr. D. did not think this proceed. 
ed from a niggardly disposition, and he deter- 
mined to broach the subject, and if possible ar- 


ner related. 
Soon after this conversation took place, Mr. 
D. left home on business. As ho was returning 


ed at the door of a cottage and requested a drink. 


His em.|, The mistress with an ease and politeness that 


convinced him that she had not always been the 
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her conduct, yet would not thwart ber inclina.}, in Philadelphia.’ 


humble cottager, invited him to walkin. He 

accepted the inmvitation—and here*a scene of 
poverty and neatness presented itself, such as he 
had never before witnessed. The furniture con: 
sisted of no more than was absolutely necessary, 
was so exquisitively clean, that it gave charms 
to poverty, and cast an air of comfort all around. 
# venerable looking old man who had not seem- 

ed to notice the entrance of Mr. Dr., sat lean. 
ing on his staff, his clothes were clean and whole, 

but so patched, that you could have scarcely 

told which had be ’n the original piece. 

‘That is your father, I presume,’ said Mr. D., 
addressing the lady. 

‘It is, sir. 

‘He seems to be quite aged,’ 

‘He isin his cighty third year—he has surviv- 
ed all his children except myself,’ 

‘My husband was wealthy, but false friends 
have ruined me, he endorsed notes toa great a- 
mount, which stripped us of nearly all of our 
property, and one misfortune followed another, 
until we were reduced to poverty. My husband 
did not long survive his losses, and two of my 
children soon followed.’ 

‘Where are the others ?” 

‘I have but one, and he is my only suppeft.— 
My health isso feeble, I cannot do much, and 
my father being blind, needs great attention.— 


|My son conceals from me the amount of bis 
| salary—but I am convinced he sends me nearly 
all,.if not the whole amount of it.’ 


‘Then he is not at home with you ? 
‘No sir, he is a clerk fora wealthy merchant 


‘Pray what is your son’s name ? 


‘Henry W——.’ 
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Henry W——, exclaimed Mr. D. ‘Why he 
ismyclerk. Lleft him at my house not a fort- 
night since.’ 

Here followed a succession of inquiries, which 
evinced an anxicty and solicitude that a mother! 
alone could feel—to all of which Delancy re- 
plied to her perfect satisfaction. 

‘You know our Henry?’ said the oll man, 
raising his head from his staff; ‘well, sir, then’ 
you know as worthy a lad as ever lived ; God, 
bless him. He will bless him for his goodness, 
to his poor old grand father,’ he added, in a trem-| 

ulous voice, while the tears chased cach other. 
down his cheeks. 





‘He is a worthy fellow, to be sure,’ said Mr. | 


D., rising, and placed a well filled purse in the 
hands of the old man, ‘Iie isa worthy young 
man, and shall not want friends, be assured.’ 

He left the cottage. 

‘Noble boy,’ said he mentally, as he was ri- 
ding leisurely along, ruminating on his inter- 
view; ‘he shall not want wealth to enable him 
to distribute happiness. I belicve he loves my 
girl, and if he does, he shall have her, and all 
my property in the bargain.’ 

Filled with this project, and determined, if 
possible, to ascertain the truc state of their 
hearts, he entered the breakfast room next morn- 
ing, after his arrival home. Caroline was alone. 

‘So Henry is about to leave us to go to Eng. 
land !' he carclessly observed. 

‘Henry about to leave us,’ said Caroline, drop. 
ping the work she held in her hand—‘about to 
leave us, and going to England,’ she added, in 
atone which evinced the decpest interest. 

‘To be sure; what if he is, my child, 

‘Nothing, sir nothing—only I thought we 
should be rather lonesome,’ turning away, to 
hide the tears she could not suppress. 

‘Tell me, Caroline,’ said Mr. D., tenderly em. 
bracing her, ‘tell me do you love Henry? You 
know I wish your happiness, my child. I have 
ever treated you with kindness, and you have 
never until now, hid any thing from your father.’ 

‘Neither will I now,’ she replied, hiding her 
face in her fathers bosom. ‘I do most sincerely 
esteem him, but donot for the world tell him so, 
for he has never said it was returned.’ 

The daughter was left alone. 

‘Henry,’ said he, entering the counting housc, 
*you expect to visit the country, shortly, do you 
—I believe you so told me ?’ 

*Yes sir, in about four weeks,’ 

‘If it would not be too inconvenient,’ replied 
Mr. D., ‘I should like to have you defer it a 
week or two longer, at least.’ 

‘I will be no inconvenience, sir, and if it would 
oblige you I will wait witi pleasure’ 

‘It will most certainly oblige me, for Caroline 
is to be married in about six weeks, and I would 
not miss having you attend the wedding.’ 

‘Caroline, to be married, sir!’ said Henry, 
starting, as if by an electric shock. ‘Carvline 
to be married! Is it possible ? 

‘To be sure, she is; but is what is there so 
wonderful about that ? 

‘Nothing sir ; only it was rather sudden, rath- 
er unexpected, that’s all.’ 

‘It is rather sudden, to he sure, but I am an 
old man, and wish to see her have a protector— 
andastheman is well worthy of her, I see no 
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‘I cannot stay, sir—indeed I cannot ! replicd 
Henry, forgetting #hat he had pteviously said. 
‘You cannot stay ? replied Mr. D., ‘why you 
jnst now said you would.’ 

‘Yes sir, but business requires my presence in 
the country, and I must go.’ 

‘But you said it would not put you to any in. 
convenience and that you would wait with pleas. 
ure.’ 

‘Command me in any thing else, sir, but in 
that request, I cannot oblige you,’ said Henry, 
rising and walking the floor with rapid strides. 

Poor fellow ; he had thought his passion sub- 


|| dued ; but when he found that Caroline was so 


soon, sO irrevocably to become ancther’s, the 
latent spark burst forth into an extingaishable 
flame ; and he found it in vain to endeavor to 
conceal his emotion. 

The old gentleman regarded him with a look 
of earnestness— 

‘Henry, tell me frankly, do you love my girl ?” 

‘I will be candid with you, sir,’ replied Henry 
conscious that his agitation had betrayed him.— 
‘Had I a fortune such as she merits, and as you, 
sir, have a right to expect, I should esteem my- 
self the happiest of men, could I gain her love.’ 

‘Then she is yours,’ cried the delighted old 
man, say not a word about property, my boy— 
true worth is better than riches. I was only 
trying you, Eilenry—and Caroline will never be 
married to any other but yourself” 

The transition from deep despair to happiness 
was great. For a moment Henry remained si- 
lent; but his looks spoke vaqlumes. At last he 
said— , 

‘I scgm to you deccive you, sir—I am poorer 
than ,. rn have a feeble motber and 
a grandfather who are—’ 

‘I know it. I know it all, Henry,’ sid Mr. 
D. interrupting him. I know the reason of your 
parsimony as I called it, and I honor you for it 
—it was that which first put it into my head to 
give you Carolinc—so she shall be yours and 
may God bless you both. 

They separatcd. 

Shortly after this conversation, Henry avow- 
ed his love to Caroline and solicited her hand, 
and it is needless to say that he did not solicit in 
vain. Caroline would have deferred it until the 
following spring ; but her father was inexorable. 
He supposed he would have to own a falsehood, 
he said, and they would willingly have him 
shoulder two, but it was too much—entirely too 
much—and he had told Henry that she was 
going to be married in six wecks—and he could 
not forfeit his word. 

‘But perhaps,’ added he recollecting himself, 
and turning to Henry, ‘“‘we shall have to defer 
it after all for you have important besiness in 
the country about that time.’ 

‘Be merciful, sir,’ said Henry, smiling, ‘I did 
not wish to witness the sacrifice of my happi- 
ness.’ 

‘I am merciful, sir, and for that reason would 
not wish to put you tothe inconvenience of stay- 
ing. You said you would oblige me, but you 
could not, indeed you could not’ 

‘You have once been young,sir,’ said Henry. 
‘I know it, I know it,’ replied he ; laughing 
heartily—‘but Iam afraid too many of us old 
folks forget it—however, if you can pgstpone 








use in waiting any longer, and am very glad that 


your journey, I suppose. we must have a wed. 


We have only toadd that, the friends of Hon, 
ry were sent for and the nuptials solemnized at 
the appointed time~~and that, blessed with the 
filial love of Henry and Caroline, the old people 
passed the remainder of their days in peace and 
happiness. 
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ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, 
The following description of St. Louis, is from the 

pen of Rev, Dr, Humphrey, now travelling in the 


West. 
The city is built upon the slope and crown of 


a beautiful elevation, which rises from the land. 
ing, so that you take in the whole at a single 
glance. Opposite to the lower and French 
qnarter of the town, is an island, from the head 
of which is a bar jutting out, and driving the 
business further and further up the river. No 
one indeed can tell how soon, in the rapacious 
and resistless action of this mighty current, the 
bar and the island may be swept away ; but noth. 
ing can bring the steamboats below their pres. 
ent landing and moorings, which stretch along 
for a mile anda half infront of the American 














part of St Lou's. There all the large ware 
houses and wholesale stores are—there the imf 
-mense merchantmen of the Mississippi dis. 
charge and take in their cargoes ; there in short, 
nearly all the heavy business is done, and there 
it will be done. 

St. Louis is larger than I had supposed ; and 
appears to be advancing more rapidly than any 
other town that I have seen at the West. The 
city, prep: r, now contains about 15,000 inhabi- 
tants; and there are nearly as many more with. 
out the limits, in the immediate neighborhood. 
Many hundreds of houses were built last ycar, 
notwithstanding the pressure of the times, and 
many more are going up this year. Rents are 
enormously high; higher than in any castern 
city, not excepting New Yerk itself; and I be. 
lieve higher than any where clse on the conti- 
nent of America. For a handsome two story 
brick house, with one parlor in front, you would 
haye to pay 7 or 890 dollars per annum. St. 
Louis must from its position, become a very large 
commercial] city ; and there is no prospect that 
any other town on the Mississippi, above New 
Orleans, will be able to compete with it, Al. 
ready the landing, covered with iron and lead 
and all kinds of heavy goods, reminds you of 
one of the front streets of New York or Phila- 
delphia. But why don’t they build wharves 
here ? 

In the lower and much the oldest part of the 
town, where the French chiefly reside, the 
streets are narrow and filthy—the buildings are, 
for the most part, small, and constructed with 
the least possible regard either to elegance oF 
comfort. Hogs and dogs seemed, the morning 
[ passed through it, to have undisputed posses- 
sion of the ground; and the former had many 4 








comfortable wallowing place in front of the 
houses. The French Catholics, I understand, 
are sothe of them very wealthy and respectable ; 














and they have the most costly and magnificent 


| cathedral west of Baltimore. Till very lately 


they held the ascendancy in St. Louis; but it 
has passed out of their hands never to return — 
The Anglo-American population is gainjoé 





upon them every hour; and the French nev* 
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can compete with the Americans in commercial 
enterprise, any where on this continent. 

In the upper part of St. Louis, the streets are 
wile and airy. The city government are now 
McAdamizing them in the most thorough and 
substantial manner, and the side-walis are lib. 
cral and comfortable. 

A few years ago the whole country about St. 
Louis was a prairie; but in the immediate vi. 
cinity there is now a fine growth of oak and oth. 
er young forest trees ; and I am teld that where- 
ever the fires are kept off, timber springs up 
spontancously and grows rapidly. Of course, 
there will be a plentiful supply of wood and tim. 
ber, just so far as the wide prairies are protected. 
Besides what is spontancous, trees of almost eve. 
ry speciss may be planted and cultivated with 
great success. 

Asa proof of the rapid increase of busincss 
and population of St. Louis, I may mention 
that one of the largest hotels Ihave ever scen, 
is now going up. It appears to me to be quite 
as largo as the Astor House in New York, and 
although it will cost a large sum, I believe every 
body regards itas a good investment. Certain- 
ly such a “stranger’s home” in this great thor- 
oughfare of western travel, will be highly ap- 
preciated by thousands. 

I have stated that some of the steambeats on 
these waters are very large. To give you a no- 
tion of what I mean, I will just add that the S82. 
Louis is 239 feet long, and of a thousand tons 
burthen. There are now four daily papers in 
this city, and two more are soon to be issued. 

Education has yet not received that attention 
which its importance demands, but there are 
some flourishing schools, and the prospect is 
every day brightening. ‘Two fine school houses 
sumewhat after tho Boston model have just been 
erected at the public expense, and others no 
doubt will soon be built, Let St. Louis go on 
and lay allher foundations broad and deep.— 
She has most unquestionably a high destiny be- 
fore her, and who can tell how much the present 
gencration may do in shaping it ? 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
A VARIED SKETCH. 
Come to the bridal chamber, Death !— 
Come to the mother when she feels, 
For the first time her first born’s breath ; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm, 
With banquet song and dance anJ wine, 
And thou art terrible: The tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pull, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are mine! 

I looked in upon a joyous group assombled in 
oue of our large houses, to see the state of the 
minds of those composing that assemblage ; to 
see if sober thought, or mirth and hilarity reign. 
ed there ; but joy gleamed on every counten- 
ance there met, hearts beat high and warm, and 
nonght was there save that which would add 
to the pleasures of the evening, Pleasure was 
the presiding genius of that joyousassemblage. 

The elder portion looked in smiling silence 
and with satisfaction upon the gay pleasures of 
the young, as they danced and buoyantly gam- 
bolledin their plays ; they thought of other times, 
they recollected other scenes—the scenes of} 


HALteck. 





| were now lo part forever ! 
| think as they exchanged the parting words that 
_any one of their number, with youth and buoy- 








childhoed, when they themselves revelled in 
such scenes as they now witnessed, and these 
remembrances served to give a zest to thejr en- 
joyments in witnessing the sprightliness and 
flow of feeling of the young. 

How delightful it is in the advance of life to 
reflect on by gone years—to renew old assccia- 
tions and old experience, to run over the sports, 
the festivities and all the dcar enjoyments of our 
youth, though it ofien extortsa sigh and we 
find a truant tear stealing down times furrow— 
yet there is a pleasure in the reminiscences of 
after years which adds even to our maturer en- 
joyments; so in this case could cach say— 


“T love tolook on a scene like this 
Of wild and careless play.” 


This throng had gathered there to spend an 
evening in social converse, and innocent amuse. 
ment, it was one of those occasions which serve 
so much to soften the vulgarisms of a business 
age, to refine the grossness, and blunt the sharp 
edges of a formal people. No thought was there 
of the future, no encroaching reflections upon 
coming misfortunes, no thought was there but 
of present enjoyment. Peace, pleasure and 
happiness, uninterrupted and constant, presided 
in all hearts during that evening. At a late 
hour that joyous group separated ; for the last 
time they had met, had played together, and 
But little did they 


aucy upon them, se young, su gay, would, be- 


|| fore old age had withered its brow, or even be- 
fore the scason had closed, be laid low in the 


cold earth—certainly not that two of their num. 
ber would be reposing side by side in the same 


church vard! O haw enbtla ia Anath t ante at. 
grim and unwelcome coldness he steals upon us 


when we least expect him to intrude upon our 
peacefulness. He stands by the way side—in 
the highways—and even in our private paths, 
ready tosnatch us from our enjoyments, to cut 
off all our hopes of life, and lay us in the dust! 

I looked again upon a group assembled in the 
same mansion. Did thoughts of festivity dwell 
there then? Why docs stillness pervade the 
assembly ? The tearissilently trickling down 
each face; sobricty and reflection is depicted 
oneach countenance. Why all this change— 
whither kas mirth and thoughtlessness gone !— 
Alas the contrast! Death, the destroyer, the 
conquerer of all, had laid his icy hand upon one 
of the members of that family and left a vacan. 
cy there! 

Ah! the change is natural, istrue. Death is 
the common Ict of all. But why does the aged 
live on in decrepitude and almost uselessness ? 
Why does the advanced in age live on uncalled 
for by death? Why does the middle aged en- 
joy life in all its varieties,and quietly contem- 
plate coming years? Why is this so, and the 
young just budding in life, the youth just com- 
mencing life’s enjoyments, the child, the infant 
pleasing it parents with its prattle, why does 
death remorseless call for these! O death, 
here is thy sting, O grave, here is thy victory ! 


another group had assembled there, sadness was 
on all countenances, the silent tear was trick. 
ling down cach cheek, and the recollected voice 





of the minister of God was heard there, remind. 


Again Ilooked in that house of mourning, || 





ing those assembled of their destiny and paying 
the last duty to the departed child of his parish. 
oner. Death had called again and taken anoth. 
er from life! O hew true is it that in the midst 
of life we are in death, there is no protection e- 
ven in youth, the bud blossoming into being is 
nipped cre its petals have spread to the morning 
air, and the opened flower ig cut off ere time 
has begun to fade its colors, or age to wither its 
leaves. ZENo, 
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DEATH OF TECUMSEH. 

Shaw-ben-ch, a Pottawatomie Chief, who was 
at the battle of Thames, lately gave, at the U- 
nited States Hotel in this city, through an in. 
terpreter, a full acvount of the death of Tecum. 
sch. Tecumseh was a very brave but cautious 
man. He, had however, been wounded in the 
neck and became desperate. He thought his 
wound was mortal, and told his warriors that 
as he must die, there could be no risk in rushing 
forward to kill Col. Johnson. Te did so, and 
Shaw-ben-eh saw him when he fell. His ob. 
ject was to strike the Colonel with his toma. 
hawk before he saw him, and in a moment 
more of inattention, and the Colonel’s head 
would have been sundered. He was shot just 
as his arm had reached the full height to strike 
the fatal blow. He described the Cclonel’s horse 
very minutely. Ile was very large and white 
with occasionally a jet black spot. nother 
Indian in company, whom Shaw-ben.ca was 
but a boy at the time of the battle, interrupted 
him to say that his mane and tail were black.— 
The next day he with many others, and this boy, 


went upon the field of b nd anise Taamonant®- 
wuuy coore, and by t ry eof it another Indian 


whose skin had been taken off. Te said he had 
heard of this skin having been exhibited as that 
of Tecumseh. They might think so. But it 
wasnot. Tccuinseh’s body had not been touch. 
ed. Here some one asked where and how they 
buried him. This aroused the chief from his 
seat, and he was cloquent in the extreme. None 
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but brave warriors dic on the battle field. Such, 


afraid of nothing alive, don’t care for dogs, 
wolves, eagles, and crows, when dead. They 
want the prairie, the whole broad prairie, to lie 
upon. So Tecumseh, the bravest man that ev- 
er was, whom the Great Spirit would not Iet be 
killed by the common soldier, but sent to Col. 
Johnson to be killed, wanted no honors. Helot 
every anima] come and eat his flesh, as he made 
| every red man Jove, and every white man, fear 
-him. Shaw-ben-eh expatiated long upon his. 
merits and believed, if he had killed Col, John. 
son, and lived to this day, the Pottawatomies 
would not have been away outon the Missouri 


river, as they now are. Chicago Dem. 
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ORIENTAL SUPERSTITION ON THE ORIGIN OF TEA. 

Darma, a very religious Prince, and third son 
of an Indian King named Kosjuyo, is said to 
have landed in China in the year 510 of the 
christian era. Heemployed all his care and 
thought to diffuse throughout the country a 
knowledge of God an@ religion ; and, being de. 
sirous to excite men by his example, imposed on 
himself privations and mortifications of every 
kind ; living in the open air, and devoting the 
days and nights to prayer and contemplation. 
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After several years, however, being worn out 
with fatigue, he fell asleep against his will; 
and that he might faithfully observe his oath, 
which he thought he had violated, he cut off his 
cyclids, and threw them onthe ground. Next 
day he returned to the same spot, and found 
them changed into a shrub which the earth hsd 
never before produced. Having eaten come of 
the Icaves of it, he found his spirits exhilarated, 
and former vigor restored. He recommended 
this essence to his disciples and followers. ‘The 
reputation of tea increased, and afier that time 
it continued to be generally uscd. Kempfer, 
in his Amenitotes Erotica, gives the life with 
a portrait of this saint, so eclebrated in China 
and Japan. There is seen at the feet of Darma 
a reed, which indicates that “he had traversed 
the seas and rivers. 








RECIPES. 

Lamps will have a loss disagrecable smell if 
you dip your wick-yarn in strong hot vinegar, 
and dry it. 

Those who make candles wil! find it a great 
improvement to steep the wicks in lime water 
and saltpetre, and dry them. The flame is 
clearer, and the tallow will not “run.” 

Brittannia ware should be first rubbed gently 
with a woolen cloth and sweet oi! ; then washed 
in warm suds and rubbed with soft leather and 
whiting. Thus treated it will retain its beauty 
to the last. 

New iron should be very gradually heated at 
first, after it has becom: inured to the heat it is 
not as likely to crack, 


to cold water, andlet it heat gradually till it 


boils—then coolagain. Brown carthern war; 
au poersrourst usay Vo twug wears Ore tt ey 


A handful of rye or wheat bran thrown in while 
it is boiling, will preserve the glazing, so that it 
will not be destroyed by acid or salt. 

Clean a brass kettle before using it for cook. 
ing, with salt and vinegar. 

The oftener carpets are shaken, the longer 
they will wear ; the dirt that collect under them 
grinds out the threads. 

If you wish to preserve fine teeth, always 
clean them thoroughly aftcr you have caten 
your last meal at night. 

Woolens should be washed in very hot suds, 
and not rinsed. Lukewarm water shrinks them. 

Do not wrap knives and forks in woolens.— 
Wrap them ia good, strong paper. Steel is in. 
jured by lying in woolens. 

Suet kceps good all the year round, -if chopped 
and packed down in a stone jar, covered with 
molasses. : 

Barley straw is the best for beds; dry corn 
husks, slit into shreds, are better than straw. 
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‘It is a good plan to put new earthern ware in. || 


we — 
pery thatit wastes a good deal in washing clothes 

Never allow ashes to be taken up in wood, or 
put into wood. Always have your tinder-box 
and lamp ready for use, in case of sudden alarm. 
Have important papers al] together, where you 
can lay your hand on them at once, in case of 
fire. 

It is casy to have a supply of horse radisls all 
winter. Have a quantity grated while the*root 
is in perfection, put it in bottles, fillit with strong 
| vinegar, and keep it corked tight. 














NOAH WESSTER, LL. D. 





A beautiful closing scene for the well spent life 
‘of an houored and practical votary to literary 
pursuits, is that shadowed out in the following 
“record: 

Noah Webster, LL. D., the veteran of Amer. 
ican literature, seems to be laying aside bis ar. 
mor; or rather, after the manner of ancient 
heroes, suspending it in our temples of science. 
May he long enjoy the green old age in which 
he at present rests from his labors. 

He has given to the library of Yale College, 
(his Alma Mater,) a number of rare and valua- 
ble books—Saxon, Russ, and Ethiopic. 
| He has made a donation of classical and oth- 
cr books to the library of Middlebury College, 
of which one of his sons.in-law was Professor : 
“among these is an elegant edition of Pliny’s 
' work in folio, which belonged to Lord Harwicke. 
| He has given a number of yaluable books to 
the library of Amherst College in Massachu. 
| setts, of which he was one of the founders. 
| He has made a donation of miscellaneous 
works to the Proprictors’ Library in Hartford, 
the origina] seat of his ancestors, the first of 


whom wasone of the founders of the colony of 
fnuese VOUSS are uuvuw transferred 


to ths library of the Young Men’s Institute. 

He has also made a douation of books to the 
Trustees in West Hartford, the place of hia na- 
_ tivity, for the purpose of beginning a social libra- 
ry: these are made the basis of such an institu. 
| tion as the doner intended, 
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PRINTING AND THE ARTS. 


One cannot but reflect on that grand revolu. 
tion which took place when language—till then 
limited to its proper organ—had its representa- 
tion inthe work of the hand. Now thata man 
of mean estate can have a library of more inirin. 
sic value than that of Cicero, whon the scnti- 
ments of past ages are as familiar as these o} 
the present, and the knowledge of different em. 
pires is transmitted and common to all, we can- 
not expect to have our sages followed, as of old, 
by their five thousand scholars, Nations will 
not now record their acts by building pyramids, 
nor consecrate temples and raise statucs, once 








Brass and irons should be cleaned, done up in 
p pers, put in a dry place dirng the senate 
season. . 

When molasses is used in cooking, it is a pro- 
digious improvement to boi] and skim it before 
you use it. It takes out the unpleasant raw 
taste, and makes it almost as good ¢s sugar.— 


Where molasses is much used for cooking, it is || 


well to prepare one or two"gallons in this way at 
a tine. 
Use hard soap to wash your clothes, and soft | 





, the only means of perpetuating great deeds or 
extraordinary virtues. It is im vain that our 
| artists complain that patronage is withheld ; for 
| the ingenuity of the hand lias at length subdued 
| the arts of design—printing has made all other 

records barbarous, and great men build for them. 


selves a ‘livc-long monument.’ 
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LOVE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Itsprings up here and there almost unawares 
| sometimes is found by a woodside, in a green 


seap to wash vour floors. Soft soap is so slip. || lane, orbyagarden gate. John is going to fetch 





up his horze at the same time that Mary sets out 
to milk her cows, and they very naturally join in 
conversatidn. It may at first only begin witha 
cold “good morning.” But then, hang those 
cows! they play such freaks, and will often run 
awav without giving a minute’s warning : then 
John, of course runs after them, and Mary 
thanks him for assisting her. Love is a very 
Preteus, and has before now come in the shape 
of a gad-fly—has first spoken in the creak ofa 
gate—blushed while being helped up with a 
basket of butter—sprung up with a swarm of 
bees, or appeared in the shape of astray lamb, 
In a large farm house, too, there are nearly as 
many lads as lasses employed as scryants; and 
in summer they all work together in the ficlds— 
cat and drink at the same table when at home, 
and thus have every opportunity of studying 
each others temper. This I bold is a much sa. 
fer way to chousea wife than mere chance of 
wooing, where miss makes up herself before. 
hand to be very shy and very modest, and the 








youth can hardly say “boh to a goose !"—as the 
| old country wives have it. But when they live 
in “place” together for a year or two, what at 
first is affected gradually gives place to reality. 
They appear to cach other what they will be 
| after marriage; and I have known them jog 
together to the market-town, to purchase halfa 
dozen @airs, or what not, to start house.keep. 
ing with, months before marriage. 

There is no secret made of the affair; the ol 
farmer knows ali about it, and often cracks his 
joke in the harvest field, bringing a color to Ma. 
:y’s check, and a peculiar “shecpishiness” to 
John’s countenance, when he says, “Well, John, 
when’s th’ marriage totake place? Remember 
I find a leg of mutton to th’ wedding.” 

“I dunna know, measter,” says John, looking 
at Mary, who has found something very curious 
in an car of corn which she is pulling to pieces. 
“IT dunna know ; but wemunna be waur nor tl’ 
man who took the pig hoam before he got a sty.’ 
Then the old people often wonder what young 
folk can find to talk about when they get togeth- 
er, “gauking” about as tlicy terin it, in the cold; 
“Marry, courting mun be warm work.” 








Paine.—The proud heart is the first to sink 
beneath contempt—it feels the wound more 
keenly than others can. Oh, there is nothing 
in language can express the decp humiliation of 
being received with coldness where kindness is 
expected—of secing the look, but half conceal. 
ed, of strong disapprobation from such as we 
have cause to think beneath us, not alone in 
vigor of mind and spirit, but even in virtue and 
truth. The weak, the base, the hypoeritic, are 
the first to turnin indignation from tacir fellow. 
mortals in disg:ace ; and whilst the really chaste 
and pure suspect with caution and ceasure with 
mildness, these trafficers in petty sins,who plume 
themselyes upon their immaculate conduct, 
sound the alarm bell at the approach of guilt, 
and clamor their anathemas upon their unwary 
and cowering prey. 

——_——— 

In Plymouth, Mass., Hon. Seth Spragee is 
on the Van Buren ticket for Senator, and the 
Hon. Seth Sprague, Jr., is on the whig ticket. 
A whig paper hopes that in this case the father 














will be beaten by the son. 
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B. J. LOSSING, EDITOR. 
pOUGHKEEPSIE, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1839. 
———— 


MisTAKEN NOTIONS.—It is truly surprising that 
daily observation does not give more impressive les. 
gons than it doer, —lessons which induce ithe learner to 
practice the precepts taught, But it really seems 
true that mankind in general disregard almost every 
monitor, and change a course of folly only when the 
harsh hand of experience becomes thetic monitor, Thou- 
sands daily see their neighbors lamenting p st folly, and 

et they are not wise enough to forsake a course which 


Sorbear, should be the motto of every one on entering | 
the marriage stute, By wcting up to this precept, | 
much, if not all, of the misery arising from the inter- | 
ruption of conjugal affection may be avoided, 

The author of ‘Adventures of an Attorney,’ (an a- 
musing and instructive boo',) gives the following graph- 
ic illustration of the truth, that the most trivial cause 
for distrust, unexpluined in the spirit of fo. besrance, 
might forever sever the holiest of erthly ties, and 
plunge a whole fimily into hopeless misery for life, It 
is equully appl.cable to both sexes. 

* 4 gentlemin once consulted me in a case in which, 


arriving at his conclusion; but happily we discove. ed 
our error in time to avoid mischief He had been in- 
formed by one of those pests of society, the “lady’s 
maid,’ that his wife received unusual attention from a 





will ultimately lead to similar lamenis, or embrace op- 
portunities that would prove salutary p:eventives, 

Among the many mistaken notions of the day, which 
observation and experience have both pronounced 
such, is that of the wealthy class conside-ing it unxe- 
cessary tor their children to obtain «a knowledge of em- 
ployments which afford livelihoods to the poor, There 
are many, very many, who think that it would be de- 
grad.nz to their offspring to wield the hammer or ply 
the shuttle, and their chiidren grow np to meturity im- 
pressed with the ssm@ contempt for mechanics! labor, 
Such are the persons who fill our poor-houses and jails, 
fur idleness begets vice, and vice in its turn engenders 
moraland physic:] disease, debasement wud poverty, 
Constituted as society is here, where no laws of pr- 
mageniture screen families from vicissifudes of fortune, 
the spect.cle is often presented of persons once affluent 
being reduced to beggary, and having no knowledge of 
any usef.! pursuit, have been driven ito a course of 
crime to meet the wants of stern necessity. In this 
country, above all o-hers, is it necessary for all, rich 
and poor, to give their children a knowledge of some 
occupation which, in case of a reverse, would make 
them above want, and the lemptations to crime which i! 
engenders. If all parents and childre:: would display 
the same wisdom which the following fact exh bits, there 
would be far, far less mise: y abroad than at present, 

A wealthy merchant, whose »mple fortune enabled 
him to retire from business, had two hea!thy dinghte.s 
who had in prospect a life of ease in the sunsinne of 
p osperily, Oue diy, soon afier they hed each enter- 
ed their teens, the f.ther called them to him and said — 
‘My girls, although you are not not now obliged to carn 
your living, there is no knowing what muy happen,— 
an! I think it a good plan for you to learn a trade,’ 

‘A trade! what trade, father?’ asked the girls, quite 
surprised, 

‘Why, the milliner’s, for instance,’ answered the fa- 
ther, 

‘But ore you in earnest 7?’ enquired the daughters, 

‘Most certainly I am,’ 

‘Well, if you think it best, we are perfectly willing,’ 


They served a regular apprenticeship, learned the |. 
trade, hive both marrried wealthy husbands, ond yet || 


to this very day they are un.ble to see why the daugh- 
ters of a man worth three hundred thousand dollars 
May not be industrious and useful as well as others, 
There is a moral dignity in such an uct, which conveys 
a useful lesson to the wise and reflecting. — 





Famiry Disputres.—One of the most paiuful fea- 
tures in society is that of family quarrels, a.d especial- 
ly disputes of that kind which interrupt the harmony 
of conju ife und weaken those holy bonds of true 
‘fection made strenger by the ties ef mariage and 
the blesings of offspring. And it is generally observ- 
ed that this kind of misery arises from misconception of 
Motives of action on the part of one or both, or is pro- 
duced by c.uses of the most trivial nature, A Spanish 
Writer queries, ‘What is wedded happiness made of?’ 
To which he truly answers, ‘ Mutual forbearance, ten 
derness, and respect,’ In these three words lie the great 
Secret of domestic happiness, and a conrse of conduct 
based upon the reverse is suicidal in the extreme, and 
will surely terminate in hea t-burnings too severe to be 
borne by the sensitive and hivh-nindec’. Bear and| 





' young clergymin, who was.a frequent and welcome 
| visiter at the house, and moreover that a clandestine 
| correspondence had long becn carried onbetween them : 
a ‘good night kiss,’ toc, hid twice been noticed, and 
duly commented on below stairs ; and certain other 
little liberties of no individual importance, but of large 
oggregate umount, proclaimed a good understanding 
between the parties, After much uncomfortable es- 
poinage thut led to nothing more decisive, the husband 
intercepted one of the ofuresaid letters. and was at 
once convinced of his dishonor, He brought it to me 
without an hour's delvy ; and onthe perusal of it and 
hearing of the previous occurrences, [ quite concurred 
in his impression; wiih his approbation I immediately 
went to the lady, to intimate the necessity of her tuk- 
ing refuge with her friends, I found the fair one in 
| gay spiri'?,sested on the sofs, with the young genile- 
| man by her side, and her sister next to him. I was 
| ermmborrassed by the frauk and cheerful reception I met 


wit from all the trio, 
*You are just come in time, Mr. Sharpe; we want 


your help,’ 
[ loosed as grave as possible, while I inquired the oc. 
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casion, 
‘We hive lost a love letter, Mr. Sharpe, and Alfred, 
i here, is half med about it’ 

| ‘I have it in my pocket, ma’m,’ [ replied with awful 
| pravity, 

‘Let me have it, my good sir—so give it to me direct. 

. ly,’ cried the sister, suddenly jumping up from the sofa, 
j and all but offe.ing to search my pocket, 
| ‘Stay, Curoline—have patience, Me, Sharpe, bow 
| did you obtain that letter?’ 

‘From your husband, madam,’ still maintaining the 

most infexible severity of features ; they looked at each 
other ut first with some blushing conlusion, that con- 
firmed my impressions, 
f As soon as she recovered herself, the lady asked me 
whether I had read the letter; and on telling her that 
[ had, she inquired w.th playful anger how I dared to 
pry intoother people's cor: espondence, 

‘Your husband desired me,’ I replied. 

‘And how dared he presume to open it?’ 

‘It was addressed to you,’ 

‘So you neither of you noticed the C. below the seal ! 
That letter is my sister’s, sir ; and now allow me to in- 
‘troduce you to Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence !—they were 
| married a week »go, and have been engaged these six 
| months !” 

I looked lise a fool, no doubt; it was clear enough 





| 
| 
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with all my distrust in such matters, TI could net help |. 





! 
| that the acuteness of woman’s wit immediately pene-|' 
' 


trated my errand—and a man never looks so silly as | 
when abashed by woman's superiority; the mystery | 

: : ‘ae 
was svon explained; the clergyman expected a living 
: from the geutleman’s uncle,” 





| frock coat, eut off his tail aud trim his whiskers, and 
| you have a Broadway dandy, 

| ruth, every word truth, brother Atlis; but you 
| should have added in justice to the monkey, that half, 
| of his intelligence should be taken from him to bring 
| him down to the level of the dandy. The Providence 
| Journal tells the following capital anecdote of one of | 





these nondescript bipeds, who by chance bad stroyed, 
aw sy ‘down ewst, 


The New-York Adas says: Dress a monkey in a) 


* As T wus passing up Wesiminster-street the other 
day. I was very much umused at a few remarks mide 
by two little nchins who were rolling on before me, 
‘Lhey had just met one of our modern dindies whose 
upper lip was pretty considerably shaded with dark, 
grizzly looking hair. 

‘Wia:’s that ?’ asked one young lad, 

‘That,’ seplied the other, ‘what, that ?—that is-1 
don’t kuow what they cull it, but it belongs to the car- 
avan. 

‘To the caravan! Why, I wonder how it got lost !— 

Perhaps it will bite,’ 
| ‘No, I guess not ; poke a stick at it and see,’ 





| Not at all ofraid, tue yonker did run afler it, and 
coolly posed a stick at it, 

| ‘You impertinent little rascal,’ exclaimed the exquis- 
ite, turning suddenly round ; ‘desist, or I'll chastise 
‘ye—dama me if [ wall not!’ 

‘Hey ! cried the astonished urchin. 

‘H-a-y!—yes, you low, vulyar, ill-born, iiliterate 
seam». I'll ubsquatalize you in an instant.’ And rai- 
|sing his foot too suddenly to effect his purpose, as ill- 
luck would h.ve it, a seam gave way, and one leg of 
his pantaloons was entirely ripped apart, 
| ‘Borst his boiler! burst his boilor! sereamed the 
jlads, and away they scampered 

The best of the joke was, three ladies stopped by 
the way aud witnessed the whole off.ir, apparently 
with much gratification.” 


‘American JovawaL or Denrat Screxcr.’— 
This is the title of a new monthly periodic:, thee 
numbers of which are now before the public, Lis edi- 
ted by Chapin A. Harris, M, D., of Baltimore, and 
Ele zer Parm'y of New-York, ond is published under 
the sup -rvision of a committee, at the head of which is 
Dr. S lyman Brown of New-York. This periodical 
is a labor commenced i) a new portion of the literary 
vineyard, and judging from the men who are entrusted 
with its guidance, there can be litile doubt of its sue- 
cess, The dental artis assuming a scientific innpor- 
ance not yet justly understood, but it is destined to 
rank high in the science of human physiology, ‘The 
work in question is well calenlated to dissemi-ate 
knowledge on this important subject; and m addition 
tomuch information concerning dentistry, it also pre- 
sents many important avd interesting facts relative 
to the healing art in general, Termes, three dollars per 
anuum, payable in advance, 

















Tne Curisttan Harp, isa very neat and well se- 
lected collection of spiritual songs, with appropriate 
music arronged by Mr, Charles Dingeley, of NewYork, 
and published by H, & 8. Rayno-, 76 Bowery. This 
coilection is intended chiefly for use during religious re- 
vivals, yet it is also an excellent companion for the 
Christian in all his devotions, public or private, 
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THE KNOT. . 


MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. A. M. Mann, Mr. 
WILLIAM WELLING, of Washington, to Mra. 
DORCAS VAIL, of Po ag 

On Thursday, the 17th inst., by Elder Philetus Rob- 
jerts, Mr. Hexny W. Unty, to Miss OLive Ann, eldest 
daughter of Danicl Odel, Esq., all of Union Vaie. 
| On the 17th inst., by the B. F. Wile, Mr Banwarp 
/C. Burnett, to Miss Marta L. Vooris, both of La 
| Grange. 

On the 20th tnet., by the same, Mr. Oatm Cantina, 
ito Miss Lrey Storms, all of Pleasant Valiey. 

At Rhinebeck, on the 17th inst,, by the Rev. N. W. 
iGoertner, Mr. Cuancetton Wirgy, to Miss Mary 
Carnarine Riker. 














On the [7th ult., by the Rev. J. Lillie, Col. Uenay . 


| Pine, of Poughkeepsie, to Mrs. Hanaiet Cocksvury, of 
| Kingston, Ulster county. 

At Patterson, on the Ist of October, by the Rev. E. 
Evens, Mr.Georos W.Corrin, of Washington to Miss 
Uxcesn M., duaghter of David lowland, M. D., of the 
former place. 

In New Uaven, Conn .on Monday lith Iast., by the 
Rev. O. V. Ameriman, Mr. Witttam >. Warren, of 
Newburgh, to Mies Ann C , only daughter of Newtou 
|Wheeler, Esq., of the former place. 


THE KNELL 

ee ne ee — =~ 
DIED, 

Tn the towa of Hyde Park, on the 2:id inst., Cynraa 
|M. Darron. in the 44th year of her age. 

| On Monday evening last, Josspuine D., youngest 
‘daughter of widow Deborah Scofield, aged 3 years and 
| 4 months. 
| In this village, on Saturday the 19th of October, of 
‘consumption, Axx, wife of William Green. 

| In this village,on Saturday, the Sth inst., of con- 
isumstion, Mr. Josnvua Tompxtns, in the 39th year of 
his ange. 
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From the Brooklyu Advocate. 
RUE STO’UM. 
At morn a blue and cloudiess sky was spread 
1a summer beauty o’er the blushing earth; 
Upon each leaf a dew drop made its bed, 


And light-wing’d birds sang out their notes of mirth : 


Joy sat enihroned on every careless brow, 
And no one dreamed of wo and sorrow now, 


At noon a few light clouds were gliding by, 
The pioseers of an embattled host 
Tht pressed behind —diimming the giorious sky— 
‘Then passing on, as from the wave-washed coast 
We oft have seea the cheexered shadows play 
An instant on the sea, then fade away. 


Another hour, and dirker was the sky, 
And red and gory was the waning sun, 

For thick bluck ciouds were rolling slowly by, 
Faniastically shaped, A mantle dun 

Was spreading swiftly o'er the trembiing earth, 

Trembling for slightest dingers banish mirth, 

Soon was the diy-god’s lustre all unseen, 
When rose ano!her thicker, blacker cloud, 

Fyrem the horizou’s verge, and passed between 
‘The earth and s\y, throwinz a dismal shroud 

O'er allits beauties—bloiting out the light 

Of day—immerging all in fearful night. 

And then arose the close pent thunder’s tone, 
Bellowing wildly, hike the awful voice 

O*% some starved monster, or the fearful groan 
Of maniacal! phreazy, aud the noise 

Frightened the trembling hibitants of earth, 

Hushing the scofer’s tone and sound of mirth. 

Then were there pallid lips and fearful eyes 
Beneath the shelter of a palace dome; 

And thea were heard soft whisperings and sighs 
Withia the quiet ofa cottage home; 

And childreu ran, with eyes and iips compressed, 

Yo hide their tremors on a mother’s breast, 


An lihe:e was one, a quiet, gentle thing, 

With face of beauty, and a form of grace— 
Loving and lovely in her blossonung— 

And there were burning tears on her bright face. 
Her heart wis full, when through the darkened air 
The livid lightning shed its lurid glare. 


She knelt beside her chair with upturned eye, 
And meekly folded hands upon her breast, 
And to the God whose throne is reared on high, 
In accents tremulous her prayer addressed, 
Her robe of white made her an angel seem, 
Such as we see within a midnight dream, 


Deeper and louder grew the thunder’s tone, 
Fiercer and brighter was the lightning’s flash, 
Till came a blast, as if the world, o’erthrown 
At once, hid felt a universal crash, 
The lightning with their fiery fingers traced 
A buroing impress whercsoever cast, 
Then the pale maiden on her bended knee © 
Grew paler, for the lightning kissed her cheek ; 
And she, in all her spotless purity, 
Became a thing ef which we may but speak, 
And dream perchance—. diveller of the sky— 
An anel, with a bright and fadeless eye, 


Thus pass’d she, and the storm lost all its wrath, 
And faintly struggling, hushed itself to rest, 
Unconscious of its devastating path, 
Or that its shaft had pi reed one gentle breast: 
But soon one sun-ray, like the glance of love, 
Bespoxe that she had reached her home above, 


Brooklyn, JOSEPH L, CHESTER. 
memes oe coe 
TRL WiDpDOW’S HOPE, 


Sleep on, my bube, and in thy dream 
‘Thy father’s face behold, 

That love again may warmly beam 
From eyes now dark and cold. 

His wonted fond embrace to give, 
To smile as once he smiled; 
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Again let all the father live, 
To bless his orphan child. 


Thy mother sits, these heavy hours 
To measure off with sighs ; 

And over Life’s quick-withered flowers 
To droop with streamiug eyes. 

For ah, our waking dreams, how fast 
Their deorest visions fade, 

Or flee, and leave their glory cast 
For ever into shade! 

And still, the doatiny, stricken heart, 
Ta every bleeding string 

That grief has snapped or worn apart, 
Finds yet wherewith to cling ; 

And yet whereon its hold to take 
With stronger, double grasp, 

Because of joys it he!d to break 
Or melt within its clasp, 


A blast has proved th it in the sand 
I based my fair high tower: 

Pale Deuth has laid his rending band 
On my new Eden bower! 

And now, my tender orphan boy, 
Sweet bud of hope, I see 

My spice of life, my fature joy, 
My all, wrapped up in thee, 

I fear to murmur ia the ear 
Of His who willed the bow, 

Aud sent the “king of terrocs here 
To lay thy father low, 

Task His aid my griefs to bear— 
To say, ‘thy will be done !’ 

That Heaven will still in pity spa. e 


The witow’s ouly son, H, F. GOULD, 
EOC oe 
THE BLIND GIRL FO HER MGe 


THER. 
O mother dear ! Pin sure’: spring— 
Pray lead me forth among the flowers 
To where my genile brothers play, 
Aud pass such happy hours; 
To where the stream ruas porting by, 
Whose tiny waves, as | am told, 
Look, whea reflected by the sun, 
Lik2 beautevus dazz ing gold. 


O mother dear! my sisters hind, 
They bring me flowers I cannot see, 
And talk of things so b& autiful, 
The sightof which is wot for me, 
Of how the sua shines tori at day, 
And decks asky wo-t lair to view ; 
How moun and stars appear at wight, 
Amida space of «zure Line. 


Whi'e, inother dear, the snn and moon, 
And stars to me are all the same,— 
Flowers end streams, and budding Gees, 
I know them only by their name, 

But yet, dear mother, Pim uot sad; 
For, when lia seated on thy knee, 

[ heer thee whisper “God is love,—” 
-That Ie will ever watch o’er me. 


And when, dear mother, thou art goue, 
Aad sisters, brothers pass’d away, 
I hear thee whisper, “fell be near, 
To guide my steps and cheer my way.” 
My tind you fill with holy things ; 
And, though I cannut see, 
‘Phat unto others seeming dark 
I, light and clear to me. 


LOVE'S CATECHIS4U. 
Say what love is like in a young man’s heart ? 
A struin of sweet melody, soft, not loud; 
The vermilion tnt of the first light cloud 
That is tinged by the day-blush at dawning: 
’Tis ligt as the down on the humming-bird’s wing, 
And as sweet as the rose-bud of morning. 
All poetry !—nature, unconscious of ait, 


J. M. C. 


' Is the fancifel love of the young man’s heart! 
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And what is love like at proud m:mhood’s prime ? 
Like the noontide sun,—tike the tempest’s roar, 
The ocean!lonud surging upon the shore, — 
The bugle’s blast loftily sounding : 
’Tis the Etnwan fire, fierce, jurid and bright, 
fis the lightning fur lishing abroad to the night, 
The swcllen stream turbidly bounding. 

All p ssion, all madness—devotion or crime, 

Is the vehement love of man ia his prime! 






' And what is love like im an old man’s breast ? 


The swaiu’s dying note, to» sad to be sweet,— 
The meteor that gives a faint light without heat,— 
‘Lhe spark of the taper expiring : 
Tis the last green leaf on the frost-bitten tree, 
’ fis the brier-rose blooming alone on the les, 
The last bird of autumn retiving : 

A whi:nsical dream, too sad for a jest, 

Is the pitiful love of anold maz’s breast! 


| But what the love of that vain heart of thine ? 


Sweet music —.ike love inthe fresh bloom of youth; 
As bright as the dawn, yet as constant as truth, 
And as pure us the mountain-snow drifted : 
impassioned as love in the man—and yet sofi— 
*Listne Tris that faithfully watches aloft 
O’er the cataract’s foam-cloud uplified, 
’Tis religion! "tis raptuce !—devout and divine — 
Ah! such is the love that my heart feels for thine. Pp, 
Coa Te 


RIE OLATM OF THE FLOWERS, 


O, who can sce the fluwers decay, 
And never leave a sigh, 
“uat all th.ws beantiful oa earth 
Mist fade away and dic. 


Some on the morning’s bilmy air 
Their cheering fragrance cast, 

But when the noonday sun shines forth, 
Their hour of life is past, 


Some glory in the sun’s bright beams, 
And in his radiance glow, 

But when the chilling night-winds comes, 
Their faded forms lie low, 


Some, when the hour of noon is past, 
Court evening’s gentle breath; 

But ere the morning’s light appears, 
They too will sleep in death, 


Some pass away on spring’s soft air, 
As fearful to remain, 

Lest summer's fierce and sultry rays 
Should their pure blossoms stain, 


Seme linger on through summer hours, 
As loath to leave our sight, 

But in the first rade autumn blast, 
They find the fatal blight, 


Some, amid autumn’s fad ng hues, 
Do proudly rear their head; 

But when stern winter shows his f.ce, 
They’re numbered with the dead, 


They are all gone, forever gone, 
The flowers we loved to tend ; 
Mementoes each of life’s bright joys, 
So soon to have an end, 


O, whocan see the flowers decay, 
And never heaves a sigh, 

That ull that’s beautiful on earth 
Should fade away and die. 

SE LT 
FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 

Friendship is like a cobbier’s tie, 
That joins two sols in unity; 
But Love is like the cobbler’s awl, 
That pierces through the sole and all. 
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